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"John Izarde for money to him due for his device 
in counterfeting Thunder ~t Lightning in the 
playe of Narscisses being requested therunto 
by the seide M r of this office. And for 
sundry necessaries by him spent therin in all. 
xxij 8 ." 

We cannot look for causal relation ; but in a 
curious, coincidental way this Narcissus piece is 
the connecting link between the other two plays 
of similar name. It gets a certain external asso- 
ciation with the Oxford merriment on the ground 
that it was a Twelfth Night performance ; and 
with Cynthia' a Revels, because each was brought 
upon the stage by the same company of players, 
viz., the Chapel Children. 

Accordingly, we can free the Narcissus that is 
Ben Jonson's Cynthia's Revels, or the Fountain of 
Self-Love, from confusion : with the two much 
later works, — the comedy and the opera; 20 with 
the Echo, or Eccho and Narcissus, or the (2) 
Infortunate Lovers, probably the inchoate form 
of Shirley's 1646 Narcissus or the Self-Lover; 
with the Oxford merriment ; and with the 1571 
show on Twelfth Night. 

Clinton H. Collestee. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 



IS FKENCH LITERATURE GOING BACK 
TO NATURALISM? 

I have given in the New York Bookman an 
account of the remarkable book of the season in 
France, Leon Frapi6's La Maternelle, also some 
information about the " Academie de Goncourt," 
the members of which conferred the prize upon the 
young author, and, finally, I have offered some 
details about the stir aroused by this decision in 
literary circles. 

My purpose here is to discuss the meaning of 
this whole controversy before specialists. 

The choice of their laureate by the Goncourt 
Academy, was considered by many as an attempt 
to show that a realistic conception of life had not 
been given up yet by true artists, in spite of un- 

80 In 165&-4, a romance, Gloria and Narcissus, ap- 
peared ; but this need not concern us here. 



ceasing statements to the contrary in most papers 
and reviews, which are considered to represent the 
literary fashion of the hour. Then the indisput- 
able success of the book, proved by streams of 
gold filling the cash-box of the publishers, has led 
many to believe that the general public was turn- 
ing once more toward Naturalism after many 
years of indifference or even hostility. It is inter- 
esting to remark the prudent silence, or praise 
without conviction, given by several leading critics 
to Frapie's novel ; they seem to be afraid to com- 
mit themselves. 

Let us examine the whole question from a 
higher point of view : I mean, let us try to lift it 
up above the petty discussions of literary schools 
struggling for influence with the public. 

I may perhaps be allowed, without preliminary 
discussion, to start with the statement that there 
are two chief sources of inspiration in literature : 
idealism and realism. They may be found sepa- 
rately or simultaneously in the same work. They 
are more likely, however, to appear combined 
outside of France, with only more or less pre- 
dominance of either — of idealism in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, of realism in Latin countries. 

France, both geographically and mentally, lies 
between the two races. A priori this may show 
in two different ways : either in a state of equilib- 
rium in a combination of realism and idealism, or 
by a clear cut line of demarcation and separation. 
In life we have the system of equilibrium, in lit- 
erature and art in general which depend more 
upon purely mental faculties, we find generally 
separation. France is the country of orderly, 
systematic, symmetrical thinking, the country of 
artistic and scientific "schools" as well as of 
bureaucracy ; John Stuart Mill's remarks on this 
subject are in everybody's mind. When a prob- 
lem is not clear, they are likely to drop simply 
the troublesome elements, and so to make it clear 
— at least in theory — and thus to remain lucid, 
the first and traditional quality of French thought 
and art. In literature it is as manifest as any- 
where else, perhaps more so. While other liter- 
atures show tendencies, in France we have, as said 
above, schools, with well-defined programs and 
sharp formulas. 1 Only in times of great con- 

1 This makes French literature such an excellent subject 
to train young minds in the sphere of literary testhetics. 
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fusion, periods of transition or in periods of strong 
influence from abroad — in other words, when 
French literature ceases to be "French " — things 
appear in a different light. French scholars them- 
selves call such periods: periods of "cosmopol- 
itism." 

It is not my purpose to give an appreciation of 
this pigeon-hole method in art ; there are surely 
great drawbacks in it, but perhaps no less great 
advantages. I want only to draw from these facts 
some interesting conclusions concerning the recent 
discussions about La Maternelk. 

Of course, this spirit of systematization will be 
manifest in regard to the great currents : idealism 
and realism. 

Now the reader will easily grant that idealism, 
has been fully worked out — I do not say ex- 
hausted — in the so-called classical period of 
French literature, in the seventeenth century. 
Then, if my apprehension of French literature as 
a whole is correct, I should suggest that the nine- 
teenth century be considered as corresponding 
exactly to the seventeenth : the nineteenth cen- 
tury, especially in its second half, has worked out 
Realism systematically — as the seventeenth had 
worked out Idealism— that is, has tried to, and 
succeeded in, drawing from this source of inspir- 
ation taken all by itself, in its abstractness and 
purity, and as opposed to Idealism, all it could 
possibly yield. 2 

I can here only indicate this bird's-eye view of 
French literature, realizing very well that a for- 
mula like this cannot be expected to work out in 
every detail. I even consider as very desirable, 
books that are written with a view to serve as 
correctives to our tendency to excessive system- 
atization (for example, Le Romantisme des Glasd- 
ques, by DeschaneL is a most valuable antidote to 
a traditional opposition carried to the extreme by 
many). Still, while preventing from illegitimate 
consequences, they do not do away with the theory 
wisely interpreted. 

* There is no fundamental difference between the two 
terms Realism and Naturalism, The former is more gen- 
eral, that is, with no consideration of time and place ; 
while the second refers specifically to the school of the 
nineteenth century which made it its special task to work 
out Eealism for the sake of Eealism, and Eealism to its 
furthest limit. 



Let me now point out three important results 
gained by our views, when it comes to an appre- 
ciation of the different periods of the nineteenth 
century. 

1.) Romanticism no longer occupies the fore- 
most position that is commonly attributed to it. 
It is only a first step towards Eealism, about as 
the sixteenth century, as influenced by the Re- 
naissance, was a first step toward the Classicism 
of the seventeenth century (to-day ideas gain 
acceptance more easily than in the past, thus also 
in less time). The emphasis laid upon local color 
was characteristic already of the Romanticists and 
every one knows how awkwardly many of them 
made use of it. Individualism was another, no 
less in importance ; it was, however, an indi- 
vidualism of a peculiar kind. What are Quasi- 
modo, Hernani, Ruy Bias, Jean Valjean, but the 
representatives of the lower classes put on top? 
and vice versa Claude Trollo, Charles V, Don 
Salluste and Javert (as the incarnation of society) 
but representatives of the higher class put down as 
low as possible. In fact, you might as well call 
Romanticism an Idealism or Classicism a-rebours ; 
it reminds one of a man who wishes to react 
against hypocrisy in religion and declares himself 
an atheist Yet no doubt Romanticism was real- 
istic in its aspirations : namely, they wanted to 
do away with class privileges in literature as they 
had done in life. 

This theory reduces the importance of Roman- 
ticism as compared with other great currents of 
French literature, but we gain by it a much 
clearer idea as to its real significance. Every 
one, who is somewhat familiar with French criti- 
cism, must have noticed the embarrassed attitude 
of writers on this period, as soon as it comes to 
appreciate the exact meaning of the authors 
studied. They do not know how to approach 
Romanticism. In all other periods, whether they 
praise or condemn, you feel them on much more 
familiar ground for discussion. 

2. ) The first and strongest expression of Real- 
ism having become conscious of itself as a literary 
method, is not the one by which its value ought 
to be tested. Psychologically, it was unavoidable 
that at the beginning there would be violent exag- 
geration. The extreme Realists like the Gon- 
courts and Zola are, therefore, not true represen- 
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tatives. They may be called the Demagogs of 
Realism. In fact, were they not all represen- 
tatives of Realism, those who signed in 1886 the 
famous Lettre des einq, as a protest against the 
extravagances of La Terre ? Daudet was much 
less brise-vitre, though belonging to the first gen- 
eration also, and will remain as a truer represen- 
tative of the new school. 

It was this same desire, or it may be necessity, 
to emphasize certain features of Naturalism in 
order to be sure not to be misunderstood, that has 
induced the leaders of early days to insist so much 
upon animal life. Once the victory was earned 
this was no longer urgent, and Zola himself, in his 
later career — it has not been noticed enough — is 
not as terrible by far as he used to be in his first 
naturalistic books. 

One more remark in connection with this point : 
A distinction ought to be made even to-day be- 
tween writers who claim to be naturalists or real- 
ists and those who actually are. The criterion to 
make the distinction is easy enough to indicate, 
namely, art. Rachilde not long ago expressed 
this very well: "Suis-je pour l'ovariotomie, ou 
suis-je pour l'avortement . . . voila ce qu'un 
critique doit se demander en face d'une oeuvre 
d'art [aujourd'hui] . . eh bien, je serais pour 
Pceuvre d'art — s'il y avait lieu." (Mercure de 
France, Dec. 1904, p. 769.) This is perfectly 
true ; and neither social nor medical theories 
make a book belong to Naturalism, still less to 
literature and art. 

3. ) Realism, having now gained official recog- 
nition in France, as had Idealism in the seven- 
teenth century, realistic masterpieces may appear 
without any "school" standing back of them. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to infer from the 
success of La Maternelle and from the enthusiasm 
on the part of the public, a return in France to a 
narrow literary tendency. The book represents 
that part of Realism that has come to stay, and 
will certainly find expression every now and then 
in such pure form ; just as Classicism occasionally 
manifests itself in masterpieces that remind one of 
the best products of the classical period. For in- 
stance, the tragedies of Hervieu are of a perfectly 
classical type — except only that the Greek and 
Roman costumes and names have been dropped 
and that the idea of the J 'atum comes up in a more 



up-to-date form. Think also of a poet like Sully 
Prudhomme, and why not Leconte de Lisle ? 

In conclusion, a word about the Academe Gon- 
court. Still assuming that my understanding of 
French literature is correct, there is something 
more than a mere fit of bad humor against the 
conservative spirit of the French Academy, in the 
creation of the Goncourt Academy. It is an in- 
stitution that may stand in France for the rights 
of Realism, as the literary section of the Institute 
stands for Idealism. Since they do not seem to 
care to put both tendencies together, for fear of 
bringing in confusion, every one will be satisfied 
now. Both extreme conceptions of art will be 
represented, but kept carefully separated from 
each other. 

The fact that the more recent body is a private 
foundation, is of no moment. In the seventeenth 
century the government, being very autocratic, 
was the natural patron of any kind of association. 
To-day, individualism is in order. Thus the 
French Academy was founded — or rather re- 
founded — by Richelieu, as a representative of the 
French nation ; the Goncourt Academy by free 
and independent citizens of the Third Republic. 



Albert Schinz. 



Bryn Maw College. 



DANTE AND LANDOR. 

Curiosity to know if it was really an irrecon- 
cilable hostility between classicism and roman- 
ticism that called forth Lander's short-sighted 
criticism of the Divine Comedy, led to an exam- 
ination of the scattered passages in the Imaginary 
Conversations bearing on the subject. The weak- 
ness of such testimony as a basis of induction 
is apparent. Dialogue always gives the fullest 
chance for inconsistency. Sometimes the conver- 
sation may be wholly undramatic, between the 
author and a man of straw of his own creation. 
But since it may just as well be wholly dramatic, 
devoid entirely of the author's personal opinions, 
only the best of evidence can warrant a contrary 
judgment. Forseeing possible misunderstanding 
from this very source, Landor prefaced his Im- 
aginary Conversations with an express disavowal 



